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Of these, 8,359 cavalry have been armed, and 6,046 infantry. . . .
In reply to a circular letter written to the commandants of the
respective corps, their answer almost universally contained a
general offer of service in any part of the kingdom. ... I am
sorry in being obliged to say that in Belfast, and in some parts
of the North, a different temper was manifested.'1

My task in the present chapter has been to a great extent
that of an editor, selecting from the vast mass of Government
correspondence such letters as most fully paint the condition of
the country. This method of writing history is necessarily
wanting in stirring and dramatic interest, but it has the ad-
vantage of enabling the reader to form his own judgment of
events, very independently of the historian, and it is, I think,
peculiarly valuable where the chief facts to be recorded are
changes in social conditions, new turns and modifications of
popular sympathies and passions. The main problem of Irish
history is the fact that Ireland, after a connection with England
of no less than 700*years, is as disaffected as a newly conquered
province, and that, in spite of a long period of national education,
of the labours of many able and upright statesmen, of a vast
amount of remedial legislation, and of close contact with the free,
healthy, and energetic civilisation of Great Britain, Irish popular
sentiment on political subjects is at the present hour perhaps
the most degraded and the most demoralised in Europe. The
year 1796 contributed largely to this demoralisation. Anarchy
and organised crime had greatly extended, and they were
steadily taking a more political form, while Grattan and the other
really able, honest^ moderate, and constitutional reformers, had
lost almost all their influence. The discredit which was thrown
on the Constitution of 1782, and the utter failure of Grattan to
procure either parliamentary reform or Catholic emancipation,
had combined with the influences that sprang from the French
Eevolution to turn many into new and dangerous paths, and to
give popularity and power to politicians of another and a baser
type. Still the mass of people seem as yet to have been but little
touched, and the problem of making Ireland a loyal and consti-
tutional country was certainly not an impossible one. But the
men in whose hands the direction of affairs was placed, were de-
1 Camden to Portland, Jan. 10, 1797.